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COURT OPENS N. 0. SCHOOLS, VOIDS JIM CROW DEVICE 


S;eaking for a three-judge federal 
court on Feb. 15, Judge J. Skelly Wright 
outlawed segregation in the New Orleans 
public schools in a decision that: 

(1) Voided the statute rigged by the 
Louisiana legislature whereby segrega- 
tion could be preserved by placing the 
schools under the “police power” of the 
state; 

(2) Bluntly ignored the Orleans Par- 
ish school board’s argument that inte- 
gration would have grave effect on edu- 
cational standards, public health and 
public morality. 

The jurist, himself a native of New 
Orleans, said the state law passed in 1954 
could not be considered as being beyond 
the province of the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Topeka schools 
case. One provision of the law declared 
that school superintendents should assign 
students to particular schools, and that 
students would only be admitted to the 
school assigned them. If there were dis- 
satisfaction with the assignment, a hear- 
ing could be sought before the superin- 
tendent and the school board. Concern- 
ing this provision, Judge Wright com- 
mented: 

“To remit each of these minor children 
and the thousands of others similarly sit- 
uated to thousands of administrative 
hearings before this board to seek the re- 
lief to which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said they are entitled, 
would be a vain and useless gesture, un- 
worthy of a court of equity. It would be 
a travesty in which this court will not 
participate.” 

However, the decision set no timetable 
for integration of the New Orleans 
schools: 

“The granting of a temporary injunc- 
tion in this case does not mean that the 
public schools in the parish of Orleans 
would be ordered completely desegregat- 
ed overnight, or even in a year or more. 
... The problem of changing a people’s 
mores, particularly those with an emo- 
tional overlay, is not to be taken lightly. 
-.. But the magnitude of the problem 
may not nullify the principle. And that 
principle is that we are, all of us, free- 
born Americans, with a right to make 
our way, unfettered by sanctions imposed 
by man because of the work of God.” 

The ringing conclusion of Judge 
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Wright’s ruling should have conveyed to 
the parties of suit the humane spirit he 
hoped would guide their compliance with 
it. And NAACP officials immediately 
offered their cooperation in working out 
a program such as the judge had indi- 
cated. But unfortunately, the Orleans 
Parish school board is deaf to democratic 
doctrine, from whatever the source, and 
it has announced its intention iv file an 
appeal. 

The New Orleans case has broad re- 
gional significance in that it marks the 


first time a federal court has scrutinized 
one of the state segregation laws that 
were jerry-built after the Supreme Court 
decree. The scornful rejection of a plan 
allowing superintendents to assign pu- 
pils hits the heart of schemes that other 
states have adopted or are considering. 
For example, Alabama’s “school place- 
ment” law empowers boards to place stu- 
dents on the basis of a great list of al- 
legedly sociological and psychological 
reasons. Its fate in future litigation does 
not look very bright. 





“Health and Morals” Plea Refuted 


One of the chief points of the New Or- 
leans school board’s unsuccessful defense 
of racial segregation was the contention 
that integration would lower educational 
standards and create a health menace to 
the entire population. 


In the effort to buttress the brief, af- 
fidavits were submitted by: (1) the su- 
perintendent of schools citing results of 
a progress test in which Negro pupils 
scored lower than whites; (2) the statis- 
tician of the state public-health depart- 
ment stating that the incidence of vene- 
real disease and illegitimacy is higher 
among Negroes than whites; (3) eight 
physicians claiming that integration 
would harm the health of white pupils 
and lead to a spread of venereal diseases 
in the community; (4) three psychia- 
trists asserting that integration would be 
“psychiatrically traumatizing to the chil- 
dren of both races.” 

The federal court, in deciding against 
the board, did not consider any of these 
aspects worth discussion or refutation. 
But this does not mean that the “health 
and morals” argument will be abandoned 
by the segregationists. The widely her- 
alded article in January’s Harper’s mag- 
azine by South Carolina editor Thomas 
R. Waring—“The Southern Case Against 
Desegregation” — covered the same 
ground. Waring also added class differ- 
ences and comparative crime rates to the 
list. 

Anticipating further attempts to stall 
integration efforts by such appeals to 
medical and social “fact,” the SCEF and 
its Medical Advisory Committee, in co- 
operation with a committee representing 


the New Orleans Medical Association, 
have decided to launch a full inquiry into 
the subject. Some of the initial findings 
are presented here. 

Dr. W. H. Harris, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of pathology in the Tulane Uni- 
versity medical school, wrote in Catholic 
Action, a publication of the Louisiana 
archdiocese: 

“Venereal disease is not a health prob- 
lem in school children, no matter what 
the relative incidence in quoted statistics 
may be, because: 

“1. Venereal disease in children of 
school age is predominantly congenital 
(inherited) and in this form is not con- 
sidered contagious. 

“2. Venereal disease, in general, is ac- 
quired by intimate sexual contact, not 
from toilet seats, ete. . 

“3. Venereal disease is recognized by 
most authorities as a socio-economic, not 
a racial, problem... . 

“4, Several years ago, a team of pub- 
lic-health and pediatric specialists con- 
ducted a survey of health conditions in 
the public schools of Orleans Parish. No- 
where in their report is venereal disease 
mentioned as a health problem. 

“5. In four years of examination of 
parochial school children, white and col- 
ored, venereal disease has not been en- 
countered as a health problem.” 

Clarence A. Laws, NAACP field secre- 
tary in Louisiana, declared: 

“Those using health statistics to show 
that there is a higher incidence of cer- 
tain diseases among Negroes and whites 
know: 

(Continued on Page 4.) 
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(Special-on-the-scenes report) 

In Montgomery, Ala., the dignity and 
forbearance of Negro residents has put to 
utter shame the moral climate that has 
been described as being “several stages 
lower than the bottomless pit.” 

Eighty-nine participants in the boycott 
of transit buses were arraigned February 
24 on charges of violating an ancient 
state law originally designed to harass 
labor unions. The Negro community re- 
sponded to this wholesale roundup by 
declaring a day of pilgrimage and prayer. 
They pledged to shun all vehicles and to 
walk everywhere they went. They held 
special services in the churches on the 
theme of “loving your enemies.” 

At the same time, Gov. James E. Fol- 
som was presiding over a gathering of 
the state’s editors and publishers whom 
he had summoned to discuss means of 
alleviating racial tension in Alabama. 
Since this was the same group who had 
virtually unanimously opposed his elec- 
tion to office, Folsom’s move was com- 
pared by one observer to that of “a man 
hanging from the edge of a cliff by one 
hand asking somebody who has been try- 
ing to murder him to pull him up.” 

The governor handled the affair badly. 
He “forgot” to invite Negro newsmen. 
“The racial difference is one of the most 
fundamental in all human nature, out- 
side of reproduction,” he rambled. And 
then, a remark that drew applause from 
White Citizens Council leaders: “No one 
in his right mind thinks that colored chil- 
dren and white children will be going to 
school together in Alabama in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

Editor James E. Mills of the Scripps- 
Howard Birmingham Post-Herald arose 
to say that racial questions must be 
solved according to “tradition’”’ but he 
had no proposal to offer. Jack Brock, 
editor of the Alabama Labor News and 
avowed member of the Montgomery WCC, 
declared that labor unions have sought 
“to raise the Negro economically, but the 
rank and file will fight tooth and nail to 
prevent mongrelization of the races.” 

Folsom suggested formation of a 25- 
member interracial commission to advise 
public officials. This received approval. 
as he promised not to have any “wild and 
woolly” Negro leaders on the commission. 

At the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, 
a block awav from the capitol. it was 
hard to find what “wild and weollv” neo- 
ple the governor was talking about. The 
indicted Negroes had gathered for a sve- 
cial prayer meeting. They revresented 
every walk of life—ministers. physicians, 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
MONTGOMERY: PERSECUTION. RANTING SHAMED BY PRAYER 


college professors, students, seamstresses, 
porters, postal employes, insurance ex- 
ecutives, small businessmen, service men. 
They sang a hymn with words especially 
written for the occasion, to the tune of 
Old-Time Religion. The lyrics went: 


We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
With hope and dignity. 


We will all stand together... 
Until we all are free. 


Black and white both are brothers... 
To live in harmony: 


The presence of three Air Force serg- 
eants among those indicted, was surpris- 
ing. Montgomery’s income is so heavily 
dependent on nearby Maxwell Air Force 


Base that the base’s racial integration 
policy and its personnel enjoy a certain 
immunity. Master Sgt. Booker T. Hoimes 
of Emerson, Ark., was asked how he had 
become involved. 

He said: “I was driving a grou» of 
my friends home one day and this feilow 
in civilian clothes—I guess he wes a 
policeman—stopped me and asked for my 
driver’s license. He wrote down the in- 
formation on it and then let me go. ‘hat 
was three weeks ago and I hadn’t heard 
anything more about it until now.” The 
other two sergeants said they had had the 
same experience. And a retired cafe 


operator came up to say he had lent his 
car to the jitney service and he presumed 
the police traced the license number. 

Such was the evidence on which indict- 
ments were returned against the “con- 
spiracy ...to harm the lawful business” 
of the Montgomery City Lines. 





Boyeott Proves Negro’s Maturity 


The boycott of transit buses by some 
40,000 Negro residents of Montgomery, 
Ala., will not escape mention by any his- 
torian of this era. 

These persons, of every age and every 
occupation, have suffered inconvenience 
and harassment with a positive joy—the 
joy that comes with realization of what 
sharing and cooperation can accomplish. 
They call their tactic “passive resist- 
ance,” evoking the heroic struggle for 
freedom by the natives of India. And 
they show themselves to possess true 
Gandhian endurance. As the Rev. Ralph 
Akternathy declared, in rejecting a weak 
compromise offer to settle the bus-seating 
dispute: “We have walked for eleven 
weeks in the cold and the rain. It is 
getting warmer now. Therefore, we'll 
just keep on walking until our city 
fathers propose something better.” 

Reverend Abernathy. and his fellow 
boycott leader, Rev. M. L. King, Jr., are 
only 27-years-old. Attorney Fred D. Gray. 
who has carried the bulk of the legal 
burdens of the boycotters, is 25. 


A long series of grievances led to the 
declaration of the boycott on December 5. 
Bus drivers, under color of the segrega- 
tion statute empowering them to separate 
passengers, uprooted Negroes to make 
room for white riders, or passed Negroes 
by at stops. or even flashed guns to 
“settle” disputes over change and trans- 
fers. 

The specific srontaneous incident that 
touched off the protest was this: 


On the night of December 1, Mrs. Rosa 
Parks, an assistant to the tailor at Mont- 
gomery’s largest department store, was 
returning home from work. As she ex- 
plains it, she was dead tired, she was 
suffering from the chronic bursitis that 
plagues her shoulders, and she was carry- 
ing a sack of groceries. She seated her- 
self in the front part of the Negro section 
of a bus and waited to be taken to the 
public-housing project where she lives. 
(There are no Jim Crow signs on Mont- 
gomery buses; Negroes fill the buses from 
back to front, whites from front to back.) 


After a few blocks, Mrs. Parks heard 
the driver order her to move back. She 
looked up to see a white man standing in 
the aisle. waiting to take her seat. But 
she felt just too tired to move, or to care 
about the consequences of not moving. 


The bus driver repeated his command. 
She remained seated, even after he 
threatened to call the police. The driver 
stopped the bus and left to get the police. 
He was gone for nearly thirty minutes. 
Mrs. Parks didn’t move. None of the 
other passengers moved. No one, white 
or Negro. spoke to her. “It was the long- 
est half-hour in my life,” she says. 


After being booked, her trial was set 
for December 5. The boycott was original- 
ly intended to last that day only. but such 
was the strength of povular indigna. ion, 
it continued. Mrs. Parks was fined $14. 
This conviction was upheld in dis‘rict 
court on February 22, and she now p’ans 
an appeal to the Alabama supreme c "It. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
AUBREY WILLIAMS: ADVICE TO UNIONS AND CHURCHES 


(The following is an excerpt from the speech given by SCEF president 
Aubrey Williams at the annual convention of the National Lawyers Guild 


in Detroit, Feb. 12. 


It touches on two of the cruel facts of the contem- 


porary scene—the rise of the White Citizens Councils and the ambiguous 
role of Southern churches and unions—and makes concrete suggestions 
as to the steps men of good will in the South and over the nation should 


take.) 


What then can be done? How can the 
South be brought to accept the Negro as 
an equal under law? 

I fnd myself in agreement with Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson when he says we must 
work thru education and we must give 
certain parts of the South time to make 
the change over from the present climate 
of opinion to the desired climate. 

I am not sure I would mean the same 
thing Mr. Stevenson does by “education.” 
In saying this I do not mean to belittle or 
minimize the important part schools and 
colleges have played and must continue to 
play in the opening up of mental horizons 
formerly closed and of getting light and 
truth into minds formerly dark and un- 
sure but I do not think we can depend 
upon the schools or institutions of higher 
learning to do what needs to be done. For 
there is much more that needs to be done, 
for example there is much that organized 
labor can do, Internationals can do much. 

The C.1.0. at one time was doing the 
sort of thing which needs now to be done. 
It was holding schools at Highland Folk 
School at Monteagle, Tennessee, where 
union leaders from all parts of the South 


BILBO & UNCLE TOM 

Aubrey Williams told this “Bilbo 
story” to the Lawyers Guild. Its pun- 
gent point has pertinence today, and 
it deserves wider circulation: 

One time Bilbo got fed up with all 
the criticism of conditions in Missis- 
sippi, so he decided to disprove it for 
once and all by having old Uncle Tom 
testify as to how Negroes were treat- 
ed there. 

He brought Uncle Tom to the broad- 
casting studio and, on a nationwide 
network, urged him to talk. 

“Do they hear me in New York?” 
Uncle Tom asked. 

“Yes, yes. Go ahead.” 

“And in San Francisco?” 





“And Chicago.’ 

“Everywhere, they’re listening. So 
talk.” 

Uncle Tom coughed, then grabbing 
the mike with both hands, said: 
“Help!” 


—_ 











gathered and were exposed to the broad- 
ening attitude of their Internationals. It 
was a very sad day when this was 
stopped. You do not get rid of a man’s 
prejudice by signing him up in a union. 
In many ways unions are the key to this 
situation. They can do a great deal by 
again undertaking group education of 
their leaders. Nothing probably holds 
out more promise than this. 

The same is true of the churches. Most 
every Southern church is a member of a 
national body. These national bodies 
have a responsibility and an opportunity. 
They have done a great deal already. But 
they need to do more and they need to do 
it now. The next six months are crucial. 
The white citizens councils are made up 
largely of church members, and members 
of organized labor. These White Citizens 
Councils are the most dangerous. 

It is true that the politicians are most 
often the actual leaders and propose the 
courses to be taken—but they act in 
accordance with the number and ve- 
hemence of such masses as show up in 
such movements as the WCC. When such 
groups begin to dwindle politicians adopt 
softer adjectives and propose less violent 
action. They depend upon and are en- 
tirely responsive to the common neople— 
therefore the great importance of organ- 
ized, overt work by national church group 


and unions just now in the South. 

There are large number of courageous 
ministers and laymen in all denomina- 
tions in the south. They need support 
and help. More often what they are 
getting is a demotion to a small post for 
having stood up for the Negro. They are 
more often than otherwise punished by 
their boards of trustees—or their bishop 
—for standing up for the teachings of 
Christianity. 

What I am trying to say is that we 
have got to counteract with every intelli- 
gent peaceful means at our disposal those 
forces which are again poisoning and 
debauching the Southern mind. For we 
are seeing again happen what has hap- 
pened at least three or four times before. 
Times when the South was on its wav to 
rid itself of this paralyzing and parasitic 
growth upon its body, only to have the 
forces of prejudice, ignorance. and greed 
rise and fill men’s mind with hatred and 
fears and turn what was about to be a 
liberating of the Negro into a new set of 
denials and discriminations. We nee to 
counter this with forces of good will, 
enlightment and education in all the 
senses of that concept. We need to give 
aid and help to every organization, every 
individual who is willing to go even a 
short way in the direction of getting the 
South to more fully accept the principles 
of equality for all citizens. 

We need understanding, not criticism. 
We need positive help, not pious lament- 
ine that there are still men who think 
and act as some Southerners do. We need 
help for organizations and individuals, 
not reprisals and punitive legislation. 

We need to do it by example. 





Letters: More on Patriot’s “‘Tone”*’ 


To the Editor: 

I have just been reading the November 
issue of the Patriot and have taken to 
heart the tone of some of the letters; one 
writer felt the language used in discus- 
sing the Eastland report was too much 
like that of the Communist press. I don’t 
know much about the Communist press, 
but I do know that even the most noble 
causes can be hindered by intemperate 
language. When the children of light 
employ the methods of the children of 
darkness, they may be understood. 

The American Legion is certainly one 
of the disintegrating forces of our time. 
It seems to have no broad, constructive 
policies, but stands waiting to attack 
what may be called the forces of emanci- 
ration. It ¢ets behind, or attracts into 


itself all the jealousies and hatreds of the 
former bodies of “shirters” and other 
Fascist movements, and inevitably fights 
anything like the Fund for the Republic. 
The ACLU is a kind of perennial target 
for such elements in our society, but it 
has weathered many attacks, and I am 
sure the SCEF will do the same. 
MARJORIE F. WARNER, 
Walpole, New Hampshire. 


To the Editor: 

Your information is important and in- 
teresting. I dislike your violent mode of 
expression—agreeing with the letter 
from Bob Childers of Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Allen Hackett’s address is excel- 
lent; why not copy his calm, firm, un- 

(Continued on Page 4.) 





THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
“Health and Moralts*’’ Plea Retuted 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

“1. That disease has nothing to do with 
race; 

“2. That people of lower intelligence 
and income levels normally have corre- 
sponding higher incidence of disease; 

“3. That figures used as a basis for 
their conclusions are from public insti- 
tutions alone, and cannot reflect a true 
picture of health conditions in the com- 
munity; 

“4, That because of lower earning pow- 
er, Negroes must avail themselves of 
public-health facilities in a much larger 
number than their percentage in the to- 
tal population; 

“5. That the health record of Negroes 
as obtained from public institutions is in 
line with the high attendance records of 
Negroes at those institutions.” 

In response to inquiries sent to cities 
in other parts of the country where in- 
tegration is in effect, these opinions were 
expressed: 

Dr. Lloyd Florio, manager, department 
of health and hospitals, Denver, Colo.: 
“Insofar as Denver is concerned and the 
situation as it exists here, we have had 
no health problem as a consequence of 
integration of Negro and white students. 
We are not aware of any disease prob- 
lem in Denver either among the students 
or the general population as a result of 
the intermixing of the races in our 
schools.” 

Dr. Frederick H. Allen, director, Phil- 
adelphia Child Guidance Clinic: “I can 
say, from my experience, certainly there 
is no harm and many times benefit comes 
from allowing children, white and black, 
to attend the same schools. The irra- 
tional reasons quoted (in the New Or- 
leans school board brief) indicate the ex- 
tremes of fear. ... The adult culture 
with such fears can have a powerful in- 
fluence on children and thus perpetuate 
a cleavage between groups of different 
racial and colored members.” 

From Dr. George M. Uhl, Los Angeles 
city health officer, came a brisk “Is no 
problem here.” 

Dr. Roland P. Mackay, distinguished 
alumnus of Emory University: “In the 
South and in the nation generally the two 
races mix freely not only in work and in 
play, but in the homes of our people. 
There is no reason to think that their 
association in schools would add any ad- 
ditional factor from a health standpoint. 
From a psychological standpoint, on the 
other hand, great benefits would accrue, 
in my opinion, if segregation were end- 
ed, since it would promote a lessening of 
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tensions, a banishment of fear of each 
race for the other, and a most healthful 
development of tolerance and democratic 
attitudes.” 

Dr. David G. Mandelbaum of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of 
California: “While it does not behoove 
a Californian to controvert the opinions 
of some learned citizens of Louisiana 
about education in Louisiana, yet I firm- 
ly believe that the weight of scientific 
evidence will prove that educational in- 
tegration will benefit the health, the 
moral stability, and the education of 
Louisiana children, both white and Ne- 
gro. 

“It is my opinion that the great indus- 
trial, agricultural and commercial prog- 
ress which the people of Louisiana have 
made in the present century can endure 
only if the coming generations have an 
opportunity for a first-class education. 
And Louisiana’s white children cannot 
get a modern, twentieth-century educa- 
tion if the educational system is handi- 
capped by nineteenth century ideas about 
segregation. Under modern conditions 
these ideas—as shown in the studies of 
military segregation—have proved to be 
as harmful to white as they are to Ne- 
groes.” 

An inquiry to the American Public 
Health Assn. brought a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by its governing council 
last November. It read in part: 

“Resolved, that the American Public 
Health Assn. affirms its conviction of the 
desirability of full racial integration in 
health services and facilities, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that the .. . association rec- 
ommend that its members and sections 
act to implement these principles in their 
own programs and communities.” 

The committee which drafted and 
unanimously approved the resolution in- 
cluded doctors from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Further research is under way—with 
special emphasis on the opinions of 
Southern medical men. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


sensational factual attitude? It seen:s to 
me no excuse to violate the “Christian 
heritage of peace” just because others do, 
Set them an example and state facts. 


(Miss) E. B. PIPER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


To the Editor: 


I am disturbed that some of your read- 
ers should take exception to the some- 
what “vitriolic” language of your front- 
page editorial in the September Patriot, 
in view of the fact that this editorial 
reflected an indignation all too under- 
standable in the context of the account in 
the rest of the issue. 


But I am even more disturbed that as 
a result, readers should seriously con- 
sider stopping their support of a cause 
that seems so fundamental if we wish to 
present to the world the example of a fair 
and functioning democracy which we con- 
sider clearly superior to the regime in 
communist countries, because all of our 
citizens are supposed to be treated with 
equal dignity as free human beings. 


I had hoped that the days of hysteria 
were over in which everything was re- 
garded with suspicion and unworthy of 
support because it happened to coincide 
with some of the basic concepts held by 
communists. 

IRMGARD LENEL, 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
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